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The President's Scratch-Pad 


Recent reports 
that have leaked 
out of Germany 
tell of the purg- 
ing of industrial 
leaders because of 
their failure to in- 
crease production 
sufficiently to off- 
set rising Ameri- 
can war produc- 
tion. For exam- 
ple, one Heinrich 
Koppenberg, manager of the Junkers 
Aircraft Works at Dessau, has been 
placed in a concentration camp for ad- 
mitting that it would be impossible to 
increase production by 80 per cent as 
Hitler demanded. 

“Such an increase is not possible,” the 
ingenuous Herr Koppenberg reported to 
the Fuehrer, ‘“‘and it is not even possible 
to maintain the present level of produc- 
tion because the entire plant at Dessau is 
worn out and almost useless.” For such 
plain talk this German industrial leader 
took a ride with the Gestapo. 

It is noteworthy, too, that even in this 
country the seizures by the Army or Navy 
of plants that have failed in the perform- 
ance of production contracts seem to 
evoke only condonation from the public, 
and are reported in the press with com- 
plete journalistic detachment. One hears 
few expressions of sympathy for the com- 
panies from any quarter, nor is there even 
much interest shown in debating the 
merits of the individual cases. The na- 
tion is in a stern mood. All that counts 
now is production. “There will be time 
to talk later,” says the public, “Right 
now let’s get the job done.” 


ALVIN E. Dopp 


The Importance ut if we penalize 


failures we should 
also give rewards 
for outstanding performance. Both the 
Army and the Navy have their systems 
for doing this, but the continuing, day-to- 
day job of rewarding individual workers 
is a matter which only management can 
adequately handle. It is no secret to the 
average experienced production manager 
that all workers in his plant are not de- 
livering the same amount of work for the 
same day’s pay. Yet in many plants 


of Rewards 





there is a tendency to reward by groups, 
thus disregarding the performance of the 
individual, no matter what the quality of 
his work nor the amount of effort he puts 
forth. This “leveling” tends to protect 
the laggard and to obscure the work of 
the man whe has given his heart, as well 
as his brain and his hand, to the job. 

The growth of large-scale operations 
has led to the development of collective 
action in all types of business activities. 
The fact that this is a ‘war of the assem- 
bly line” tends to speed this collective 
evolution. Of course, this collective unity 
is dependent ultimately upon the efh- 
ciency of its individual components. 

In considering the work of the execu- 
tive, we cannot but observe that most 
men work best when they are working as 
individuals. The leveling tendency, 
therefore, is not so evident in the execu- 
tive ranks where the performance of each 
individual is more readily recognized. 
We must use our management tools well, 
however, to make sure that the merit of 
individuals in the rank and file does not 
go unrewarded. It is a fundamental of 
management that merit be recognized and 
the excellence of the performance of in- 
dividuals not be permitted to become 
submerged in the total effort of the group. 


What About the '» ordinary times 
Problem Worker ‘& 2vetage shop 


A ‘ 9 or plant is will- 
in Wartime: ing to “put up 


with” the idiosyncrasies and foibles of 
individuals in the organization, frequent- 
ly just for the sake of keeping the family 
peace. In wartime there is no need to 
cater to the whims of these “problem 
folks’’—the chronically hard-to-get-along- 
with, the departmental tyrant who insists 
on special dispensations from the rules 
binding fellow workers, the employee 
who grabs all the easy jobs, etc. Much 
as we do with bumps on a road or loose 
boards on a stairway, we become accus- 
tomed to dealing with these people; we 
accept them from mere familiarity with- 
out stopping to realize that they are re- 
tarding efficiency. But they must give 
way before the urgency and the sheer 
totality of this war effort. 


Lbhncn & boda 








BUSINESS 
OUTLOOK 


Unevenness continues to characterize 
business news as the spring production 
offensive gets under way. War output is 
forging ahead, and the general level of 
industrial activity is 50 per cent higher 
than in the halcyon year 1929. Thre« 
billion dollars’ worth of tanks, planes, 
ordnance and other munitions is now is- 
suing from our factories monthly. Out- 
put of consumers’ durable goods, on the 
other hand, had declined by February to 
half the rate of February of last year, and 
this divergent trend has since been accen- 
tuated. Already a dozen major industries 
have ceased manufacture of civilian goods 
entirely, and others will shortly follow. 

The conversion of industry to war pro 
duction has gone ahead much faster than 
originally predicted. Since the outbreak 
of war in Europe, the volume of durable 
goods produced has practically doubled. 
Plane production is now more than 13 
times as large as in the period 1935-39, 
and the volume of private shipbuilding is 
more than six times as large. As a result 
of the rapid absorption of workers into 
war industries in the so-called distress 
areas, ‘priorities unemployment’ is 
reaching only half the totals predicted. 

Inflationary tendencies are still a dom- 
inant factor in the business picture. Prices 
of basic commodities are now 22 per cent 
higher than a year ago. Payrolls have 
continued their upward trend, and “real 
wages” of workers in manufacturing in 
dustries have increased an average of 25 
per cent since the outbreak of the war 
and are still rising. With government 
spending resulting in a monthly deficit of 
$2,510,000,000, these explosive ingredi 
ents of runaway inflation need but a 
spatk to touch them off. However, as 
we go to press the President has an- 
nounced his seven-point program of 
stringent economic controls to halt the 
rise in the cost of living. This program, 
providing for heavy taxation, rationing 
of all scarce commodities, and stabiliza 
tion of earnings at current levels, evi 
dences the government’s determination to 
stop the wage-price spiral at all costs; 
and, what is of greater import, it brings 
us several steps nearer total regimenta- 
tion. 
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General 
Outlook 


National income in January and February was 
38.7% higher than in the same period in 1941, 
and indications are that the March figure was 
higher than that of February. It is thus evident 
that 1942 national income will be in excess of 
$100,000,000,000 and will be the largest on rec- 
ord (April 11). 


As armament production gains momentum, 
general business is filling the gap left by curtail- 
ments in civilian lines. Many industries are 
breaking all past records, and total business is 
well above normal. Even with steep taxes and 
lower profit margins on armaments, business vol- 
ume should permit sizable earnings (April 1-15). 


Business men would do well to brace th 
selves for a several-years war. And the lo 
the war lasts, the closer to all-out regimenta 
we shall come. Of more immediate interest, j 
iness Week's index of business activity ros 
176.3 in March, 3.7 points ahead of Febru: 
172.6 (1923-25 =100) (April 18). 








Money and 
Credit 


Government spending will probably continue 
at the record March rate for the remaining three 
months of the fiscal year, with an average monthly 
deficit of $2,510,000,000. It is thus apparent that 
the government’s financial operations will con- 
tinue to contribute heavily to a further develop- 
ment of inflation (April 18). 





Security 
Markets 


Stock prices showed the largest percentage de- 
cline last month for any of the past 12, receding 
no less than 6.78%. And the brokers’ loan-stock 
value barometer indicates that there will be no 
immediate turn in the market’s trend (April 9). 


While bond prices have displayed a consistent- 
ly firming trend in the past month, further prog- 
ress has been made by factors which will ulti- 
mately exert a hardening effect on money rates, 
and a depressing force on prices of high-grade 
long-term bonds (April 8). 





Stocks are so low in relation to ordinary yard- 
sticks that a military victory anywhere by the 
United Nations or any other piece of distinctly 
favorable news would find the market highly re- 
sponsive on the upside. But thus far the tide of 
oe has not provided bullish ammunition (April 
15). 








Production 


Total production in February was 15.9% high- 
er than in February, 1941, and increases occurred 
in all branches of economic activity. The output 
of factory goods was 21.6% higher than in the 
same month last year; mine output was up 9.4% ; 
shipments of agricultural products increased 4.3% 
(April 11). 





Distribution 


Department store sales during the week ending 
April 4 were 22% larger than during the same 
week in 1941, compared with a gain of 25% in 
the preceding week. Indications are that freight 
car loadings in 1942 will be larger than for any 
previous year since 1929 (April 18). 





Construction 


Agriculture 


Building contracts staged a sharp contra-sea- 
sonal rise from January to February, and the 
showing indicates that the annual volume of 
building will be larger in 1942 than it was in 
1941—as the Bureau of Labor Statistics recently 
forecast (April 4). 





The Department of Agriculture reports that 
the value of farm real estate in the United 
States is now 25% higher than it was at the low 
point of the depression in 1933, with a 7% 
increase occurring during the past year (April 
18). 


An increasing flow of munitions is issuing from 
the factories. The current rate is about $3,000,- 
000,000 a month, and among WPB officials it is 
expected that a $5,000,000,000 rate will be ex- 
ceeded by the end of the year. On the opposite 
side, many durable consumers’ goods industries 
will soon be shut down entirely (April 15). 


Bank deposit turnover, which was at the 
of 21 times a year in 1940, is now up to 23 tit 
This rise does not seem large, but deposits ar 
a record high and any increase in velocity t 
on a heightened inflationary accent—bec 
there’s more money turning over at a faster 


(April 18). 





Last year, last month and last week we 1 
in a bear market, and we are still primatily 
downtrend; nevertheless, short-term rallies are 
pected. And unless railroad averages, now 2 
above 1938 lows, penetrate these resistance po 
there is always hope that the turning point 
be near (April 18). 





Not only has non-durable goods production 
tened out, but it has actually turned down. H 
ever, production of ships, tanks, planes, etc., 
tinues to accelerate. From now on it is prob 
the two curves will move farther apart—h 
goods going up and light goods more or 
holding steady (April 25). 





Figures on department store sales for the first 
two months of 1942 indicate the areas which are 
benefiting most by the feverish armament produc- 
tion. Sales in Vallejo and Napa, Calif., are up 
68% over January and February, 1941; in 
Charleston, S. C., 65%; in Seattle, 54%; in Ni- 
agara Falls, 52% (April 1). 





The Engineering News-Record’s weekly aver- 
age of building engineering contracts for Febru- 
ary was up 26.2% over the January figure, 45.6% 
over the February, 1941, figure. Further limita- 
tion of private construction activities will have 
far-reaching effects (April 1-15). 


With the probable price freeze may come 
tual freezing of the retail distribution sys 
Newcomers won't be able to get in without 
ernment consent, but it will be a puzzle ho 
handle this—how to choose among candidate: 
a new grocery license, for instance (April 18 





Because of the fact that restrictions have e 
ed on non-military construction for some 
and that the volume of defense building has 
steadily ballooning, the ban on private cons 
tion isn’t likely to cut the over-all construi 
— far below last year’s record total (/ 
18). 





Indications are that sugar beet acreage will be 
stepped up 23.6%—which will alleviate rather 
than overcome the shortage of sugar. Other crops 
for which increased acreage is planned and the 
percentages of increase include: peanuts, 66.1% ; 
soy beans, 40.9%; barley, 20.7%; flaxseed 
19.9%; and rice, 15.7% (April 1). 








Commodity 
Prices 





Labor and 
Wages 


During the week ending April 10, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ price index remained at the 
previous week’s figure of 167.2 (August, 1939, 
100), which was the highest level reached since 
the outbreak of the war. Prices averaged 21.7% 
higher than they did a year ago (April 18). 


Led by domestic agricultural products and im- 
ported items, prices of basic commodities went 
up again in March. Wholesale prices, according 
to The Journal of Commerce, reached 161.7 
(Aug., 1939=100) on March 30, up 1% in a 
month, 24.2% in the year (April 1). 





The three months’ downward trend in factory 
employment was halted by an upturn in February, 
when the employment index rose to 132.9 from 
the January figure of 132.4, but employment is 
still below the record high level reached in Oc- 
tober, when the index was 135.3 (April 11). 





Labor conditions are quieting down. Unions 
are trying to avoid drastic legislation by agreeing 
to refrain from strikes and to modify some of 
their demands, such as for double time for 
Sunday work (April 1). 





The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of | 
prices rose .2 points in the latest week for w 
figures are available and reached 185.3 (Au 
1939100), compared to 181.7 a month eat 
157.5, six months earlier; and 135.9, a 
earlier (April 18). 





Moody’s spot commodity price index stoc 
233.3 for the latest week for which figures 
available, compared to 233.0 for the prece 
week; 229.8, a month earlier; 186.9, a year ez 
(Dec. 31, 1931=100) (April 18). 





The expected price freeze will be followe 
a final effort to devise a solution, at least n 
nally voluntary, of the wage problem. If 
fails, Roosevelt will get tough—either issuin 
executive order on wages or, more likely, as 
for legislation (April 18). 





Foreign Trade 
and 
Conditions 








It is apparent that Russia must depend to an 
increasing extent upon war materials provided 
by Great Britain and the United States. In view 
of the sharp increase in the production of war 
materials in the United States, it is evident that 
deliveries to Russia will be accelerated in the near 
future (April 18). 


The shipping shortage is threatening conges- 
tion of port areas and tying up cars loaded with 
goods destined for export. The flow of raw ma- 
terials from South America is being held up, as 
is the export of finished goods to South American 
countries (April 1). 








The announcement that reciprocal trade 1 
tiations with Bolivia and Mexico will begir 
mediately means that Washington, despite 
war, is going ahead with its plan to put 
with as many Latin-American neighbors as 
sible on a formal treaty basis (April 11). 





This digest covers the views of various authorities. It does 
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Dun’s Review 


Cleveland Trust Company 


National City Bank 





The decrease in consumers’ goods output goes 
on more vigorously behind the scenes of general 
expansion. Inventories in trade hands, already 
unusually large and still growing, prevent for the 
time being any decline in total retail trade in the 
face of a record consumer demand for seasonal 
and “investment” purchases (April). 


War production is swelling and in a good 
many lines it may well be described as booming, 
but the American people are becoming impatient 
with the progress of our military effort, and that 
is a healthy sign. They are not going to be toler- 
ant about much more bad news. They want tan- 
gible results that they can understand (April 15). 


Business news of the past month has been dom- 
inated by progress in production on the one hand 
and demands for still greater progress in the 
war effort on the other. However, conversion has 
gone faster than most observers had believed pos- 
s ble, and output per man-hour has made sensa- 
tional gains (April). 





Bank clearings (23 cities) totaled $30,091,- 
632,000 in March, advancing from $26,003,434,- 
000 in February, and were 9% greater than a 
year ago. The adjusted insolvency index (failures) 
rose for the second consecutive month to 52.9 in 
March from 50.1 in February, comparing with 
62.5 last March (May). 





Federal defense expenditures are currently in 
excess of $100,000,000 a day, or at an annual rate 
of about $36,000,000,000. These figures indicate 
that the forecasts of expenditures for the fiscal 
year ending in June made by the President in his 
budget message in January will be realized (April 
15). 


The Treasury tax program, now before Con- 
gress, is more calculated to reduce saving than 
spending. That taxes bearing so lightly on mass 
consumption can be successful in checking the 
price rise which Mr. Morgenthau fears must be 
seriously doubted (April). 





Industrial stock prices dipped to a new war- 
time low in April, after fluctuating narrowly 
throughout March. At mid-April the Dow-Jones 
average stood at 97.87, compared with 100.68 a 
month earlier and 118.60 a year ago (April). 





ls production flat- 
ned down. How- 
planes, etc., con- 
on it is probable 
her apart—heavy 
ds more or less 


The FRB index of total output advanced from 
173 to 174 in March; for all durable goods, 
from 227 to 235. Inasmuch as the small over-all 
increase was achieved in the face of a sharp cur- 
tailment in consumers’ durable goods output, the 
advance in total hardly suggests the magnitude of 
the progress made in the war effort (April). 





— 


re May come vir- 
tribution system. 
t in without gov- 
a puzzle how to 
ng candidates for 
ce (April 18). 


Although physical volume of retail trade has 
been below last year’s levels since February, dol- 
lar volume continued to show large gains over 
1941, reflecting increased prices. Offsetting the 
decline in durable goods sales has been the sharp 
rise in soft goods buying, emphasized by record 
pre-Easter apparel purchasing (April). 





ctions have exist- 
n for some time 
building has been 
private construc- 
r-all construction 
‘ord total (April 


Expanding 16% over the short February month, 
building permits in March reached the largest 
values recorded since last October. The total for 
215 cities, at $102,433,772, continued to run 
about 25% below a year ago; the East Central 
region of the country was the only section to re- 
port a rise over 1941 (May). 


Dividends to stockholders (net) of incorpo- 


rated business reached $4,600,000,000 in 1941, 
an increase of $300,000,000 over 1940. Despite 
the fact that net income of Class 1 railroads 


reached its highest point since 1930, the index of 
railroad stocks closed the year at 16 (1929100) 
(April). 





Since last November the index of production 
has undergone little change. In November it 
reached a point 18% above the computed normal 
level; in January it was 19% above normal; in 
February, 18% above. Preliminary figures for 
March indicate that it reached the January figure 
again (April 15). 


The Federal Reserve Board’s index of indus- 
trial production stood at 173 for February, com- 
pared with 166 in November and 144 in Febru- 
ary a year ago (1935-39100) ; and preliminary 
estimates point to a further rise in March. The 
gains in arms production arc more than offsetting 


all other declines (April). 





Divergent tendencies between the output of pro- 
ducers’ and consumers’ durable goods have be- 
come more pronounced as further progress in con- 
version is made. In February the output of con- 
sumers’ durable goods was only half as great as 
it was in February of 1941 (April 15). 


Chain store sales increased about 16% in 1941; 
11%; 
order houses, with a gain of 26%, reached the 


department store sales rose and mail 


highest sales levels in their history (April). 
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Farmers have benefited most by the increases in 
the prices of food since the advances got under 
way in 1939. In 1939 they received $126 from 
each family, and in 1941 they received $164 from 
each family; for 1942 the figure may be $194 
(April 15). 


Although current prices combined with gov- 
ernment payments yield parity to the grower, 
the House of Representatives included a provis‘on 
in the Agricultural Appropriations Bill forbid- 
ding the sale of government-owned farm com- 
modities below parity prices. The bill now goes 
to the Senate (April). 
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A mild rise in wholesale prices carried the 
daily index of 30 basic commodities to a new 
five-year high of 157.81 on April 9. By mid- 
April the index dipped to 156.80, little changed 
from last month, up 21% from last year. Retail 
prices in March were 19% above 1941, according 
to the Fairchild index (April). 
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Total employment expanded far in excess of 
usual seasonal requirements in March and was 
close to the all-time high established last August, 
WPA estimates. Despite substantial layoffs in 
businesses restricted by war needs, unemployment 
declined to 3,600,000, a drop of 400,000 from 
February (April). 


The increase in food prices has been greater 
than the increase in any other component of the 
cost of living, and it seems likely that the cost of 
food will continue to rise somewhat during this 
year (April 15). 





It seems probable that the 40-hour week has 
attracted so much adverse attention not because 
of its intrinsic importance but because it ap- 
pears to constitute a symbol and a symptom of 
less than wholehearted devotion to our war effort 
(April 15). 


“Priorities unemployment’ is reaching only 
about half the totals predicted. In Detroit at the 
end of February 357,000 workers were employed, 
60,000 less than during the boom one year earlier. 
In the first half of March, an additional 18,000 
found work, and the climb hereafter will be 
steady (April). 
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April 11). 





Probably as a result of improper diet and dis- 
ease as well as of bombings, the number of 
deaths in European countries has been increasing 
since the war started. And it seems probable that 
the rates for countries under German domination 
have risen most of all (April 15). 
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Production Men to Discuss 


War Factory Problems at May Sessions 


Production executives from industries in all parts of the country will attend the 
important AMA Production for Victory Conference being held on May 13 and 14 at 
the Hotel Astor, New York City. All companies in the AMA membership, espe- 
cially those having war contracts, are urged to have at least one representative 
at these sessions at which production executives will exchange ideas and experi- 


ence on wartime factory problems. 


The main discussion at the Conference will be devoted to six key factors in war 


production; namely, Organization, Labor 
Cooperation, Making Equipment Last, 
Manpower Problems, Product Control, 
Plant Enthusiasm. The sessions have been 
arranged under the direction of L. C. 
Morrow, Editor, Factory Management and 
Maintenance, and vice president of AMA 
in charge of the Production Division. 


The program will be as follows: 


Wednesday Morning, May 13: ORGANI- 
ZATION — Opening Remarks by the Chair- 
man, Thomas Roy Jones, President, American 
Type Founders, Inc.; ““A Case History in Con- 
version,” Earl D. Power, President, Lyon Metal 
Products, Inc.; “Organizing the Executive 
Staff for Expansion,” M. B. Gordon, Vice 
President and General Manager, Wright Aero- 
nautical Corporation. 


Wednesday Afternoon, May 13: LABOR 
COOPERATION — Russell L. Greenman, In- 
dustrial Department, Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce, presiding. Two Case Stories — 
Myron H. Clark, General Works Manager, R. 
Wallace & Sons Manufacturing Company and 
J. P. Kottcamp, Vice President, Johns-Man- 
ville, Inc.; “What the WPB Has Discovered 
About Joint Committees,’ Eli L. Oliver, Chief, 
Labor Relations Branch, Labor Division, War 
Production Board. 


Thursday Morning, May 14: MAKING 
EQUIPMENT LAST (case stories) — James 
M. Talbot, Vice President, S. S. White Dental 
Manufacturing Company, presiding. A. Heck- 
man, Works Engineer, Factory Service Divi- 
sion, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company; H. E. Howard, Production Manager, 
Norton Company; B. J. Keating, President, 
Standard Tool Company; Nels Swenson, Gen- 
eral Superintendent, The Warner & Swasey 
Company. 


Thursday Morning, May 14: MANPOWER 
PROBLEMS—Clifton H. Cox, Associate State 
Director, Training Within Industry Branch, 
War Production Board, presiding. “Getting 
Key Factory Personnel,’” P. L. Dildine, Man- 
ager, Factory Standards, The B. F. Goodrich 
Company; “Selecting and Placing Women 
Workers,’ Dr. Millicent Pond, Employment 
Supervisor, Scovill Manufacturing Company; 
‘Quick Training for Women Workers,” Wil- 
liam Nickau, Vice President, National Pneu- 
matic Company; “Optimum Hours for War 
Workers,” Helen Baker, Assistant Director, In- 
dustrial Relations Section, Princeton University. 


Thursday Afternoon, May 14: PRODUC. 
TION CONTROL (a clinic)—L. C. Morrow, 
Editor, Factory Management and Maintenance, 
presiding. Frank G. Atkinson, Works Man- 
ager, Joseph Dixon Crucible Company; Daniel 
C. Dundon, Chief Inspector, Sperry Gyroscope 
Company; C. A. Hubner, Supervisor of Pro- 
duction, American Hard Rubber Company; A. 
C. Kendall, Production Supervisor, Salem 
Tube Works, Hygrade Sylvania Corporation; 
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Display of Morale - Building 
Devices To Be Exhibited At 
AMA Production Conference 


All companies and individuals 
interested in devices for building 
plant enthusiasms will have a rare 
Opportunity to get a cross-section 
view of what representative com- 
panies have developed in this re- 
gard at the coming AMA Produc- 
tion Conference to be held in New 
York, May 13 and 14. 

Special quarters are being ar- 
ranged in the Hotel for the display 
of the material used in individual 
company campaigns. The material 
will consist of such ideas as: poster, 
bulletin boards, production charts, 
house organs, buttons, movies, re- 
corded music and contests. 

The display is expected to be the 
largest exposition of such material 
that has so far been assembled. 











R. S. MacKenzie, Industrial The 


Atlantic Refining Company. 

PLANT MORALE — An exhibition of de- 
vices used by companies to maintain worker 
enthusiasm. 


Engineer, 





PLANS INSURANCE SESSIONS 


REGINALD FLEMING 


| Insurance Conference 
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Plans Announced 


A program thoroughly attuned to in 
surance problems of the war period has 
been announced by Reginald Fleming, 
Insurance Manager, The Commonwealth 
& Southern Corporation, and Vice Presi- 
dent, AMA, in charge of Insurance Divi- 
sion, for the coming Conference of the 
AMA Insurance Division. The sessions 
will take place at the Hotel Astor, New 
York City, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
May 27-28. 

The entire first day of the meeting 
will be devoted to a discussion of the 
necessary insurance coverages of a hypo- 
thetical firm. A panel of experts will 
discuss the basic principles of insurance 
buying as applied to this case—the de- 
termination of possible and_ probable 
losses, what risks should be covered and 
what risks may safely be assumed. 

Two important phases of industrial 
war insurance will be considered in the 
second morning session. These are: in- 
surance requirements of government con- 
tractors and war damage insurance. The 
first of these discussions will seek to 
ascertain what insurance the contractor 
doing business with the government is 
required to carry. At present there is no 
standard to guide the contractor. 

The second topic will involve a factual 
discussion of insurance protection against 
damage on both land and sea. 


Plant Defense 

The concluding session will be devoted 
to a panel discussion of “Common Sense 
in Plant Protection.” This will be an 
informal discussion with audience par- 
ticipation. The panel members will in- 
clude a representative from the Office of 
Civilian Defense, a practical production 
manager, a plant engineer, an official 
from the National Bureau of Fire Under- 
writers and officers from the armed ser- 
vice of the United States. 

Among the speakers will be: Roy Jen 
kins, Alexander & Alexander, New York; 
E. B. Berkeley, Cleveland Insurance 
Agency; Ivan Escott, Home Insurance 
Company, New York; John Rogers, 
Chubb & Son, New York; T. Y. Beams, 
Royal Indemnity Company, New York; 
George Forrow, Atlantic Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, New York; D. Macleod, 
Marsh & McLennan, New York; Walter 
C. Feimster, Jr., Fire Companies Adjust- 
ment Bureau, Philadelphia, Pa.; and 
Hovey T. Freeman, President, Manufac- 
turers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 








